

Blind Man’s 
Bluff 


By RABOO 


The desperate mission 


Tim Dixon, recently blinded in a sports 
accident, is alone in bis family's country 
cabin in a heavy rainstorm. He hears a 
car on the lonely road, apparently in 
trouble , and soon a young boy appears at 
the door, begging for help. The car his 
sister was driving has overturned in a 
drainage ditch, and she is in danger of 
drowning. The boy . David, leads Tim to 
the partly submerged car, and Tim pulls 
the girl to safety. He finds that she has a 
broken leg , and realizes that he must get 
her to a hospital , in spite of the storm. 
With David guiding him, Tim tries to 
drive his brother's car to the nearest 
town. They come to a bridge that is part¬ 
ly under water and quivering. Can he 
get the car across? Tim must make a 
decision quickly. 

Part II 

im felt himself go limp with fear. The 
whole idea was crazy. It would be 
impossible for a blind boy to maneuver 
a car safely across the bridge. 

He sucked in a deep breath and ex¬ 
haled in one big rush of air—the way he 
used to before taking foul shots at the 
free-throw line in basketball. It was a 
trick he had used to get his nerves under 
control. “Well, David,” he said, ‘‘are you 
ready?” 

David mumbled an almost inaudible 
“I guess,” and Tim started the car for¬ 
ward again. The road sloped steeply now, 
and as they inched toward the river, Tim 
found himself almost hoping the bridge 
would be underwater, so he would have 
an excuse not to try to cross it. But that 
made him feel guilty. An injured girl was 
depending on him, and he couldn’t let 
her down simply because he didn’t have 
the courage to go on. 

By the way the car was inclined, Tim 
knew they were almost on the bridge. 
The roar of the churning water was so 
loud he could no longer hear the car’s 
engine running. That took away some of 
his sense of control in driving. “When 
the lights shine on the bridge,” he said 
to David, “tell me to stop.” 

“Stop!” came David’s reply almost 
immediately. 

They sat in silence for a few seconds. 
Ilis foot went through'a hole and he was 
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could lead to disaster. 


“Well, what do you see?” Tim asked. 

“The bridge and water. Muddy water. 
Fast water. And lots of it.” 

“How about the bridge?” Tim asked. 
“Is it covered?” 

“It’s about even,” David said. “Both 
ends are clear, but there’s water running 
over it in the middle.” 

Yeah, Tim thought. The middle. The 
bridge sagged in the middle and was 
lower there. If there were any planks 
washed out, that would be the place, 
under the muddy water where David 
wouldn't be able to see the holes. 

“David,” he said, “I want you to go out 
and look at the bridge. Walk out on it as 
far as you can. Look for loose boards or 
holes where some boards might be 
washed away. Look for anything you 
think might give us trouble.” 

In a few minutes the boy was back. “I 
didn’t see anything,” he said. “I waded 
out in the water as far as I could, arid I 
didn’t see anything. But all that water 
sure is shaking the bridge.” 

“How about the part on the other 
side of the water?” 

“It looked all right, but I don’t know 
for sure. It was awful dark, and 
I couldn’t see it very good.” 

“How deep was the water you waded 
in?” 

“Almost to my knees. I could have 
gone farther, but it’s real swift, and I 
was afraid it might wash me away.” 

Tim thought about what David said. 
The center of the bridge sagged about 
two feet, so the water wouldn’t be any 
deeper than that. The car could go 
through water that deep without drown¬ 
ing out, and it was heavy enough not to 
be swept away. But what bothered him 
was not knowing the condition of the 
bridge under the cover of water. 

They would just have to chance it, and 
hope that all the planks were still in 
place. He put the car in gear, and they 
started forward again. 

David guided him. “Left . . . 
more . .. straight. . . ” 

Tim felt the car level off at the edge of 
the bridge. The current had carried away 
gravel* from the road, and there 
was a four-inch bump to get onto 

in the frigid water, clinging to the bumper. 
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mind how comparatively 
small and dim the stars look 
at night. Then he glanced at 
the powerful brilliance of the 
sun. How far away the stars 
must bel And these strangers 
have traveled all that distance 
to come here . To Earth. To 
New Mexico . To this spot in 
the desert 

For a moment his knees 
went weak. He felt almost as 
if he were going to collapse 
onto the sandy ground. May¬ 
be it was the heat. Or the 
sickness. But no, it wasn’t 
either one of those. He had 
been born to the desert heat; 
it rarely bothered him. And 
the sickness—well, there was 
nothing anybody could do 
about that. But it didn’t make 
him feel this way. 

This thing inside him now 
was something Johnny had 
never felt before. An excite¬ 
ment. A thought that maybe 
—just maybe —these star¬ 
traveling strangers could cure 
him. No one on Earth could 
do it. Maybe these people 
from another world could. 

The starship had landed 
three days earlier, and before 
the sun had set hundreds of 
Army trucks and tanks had 
poured down the highway 
past Johnny’s town, swirling 
up clouds of dust that could 
be seen as far away as Albu¬ 
querque, or so the TV news 
claimed. 

Now they stood in a ring of 
steel and guns, surrounding 
the shining starship. 

For three days the ship had 
stood there, unmoving. Pre¬ 
cisely at noon each day, two 
people had come out of the 
ship for a few minutes. They 
opened no hatches, they 
didn’t walk down any ladders 
or ramps. They just appeared 
as suddenly as turning on a 
light, standing a few feet in 
front of the ship. They said 
nothing and ignored the men 
who went out to talk to them. 
After a few minutes they 
would disappear again, just 
like that. Gone. Until noon of 


the next day, when they 
would appear again. 

It was almost noon. 

Inside the big Army van, 
Johnny knew, Dr. Beldone 
was arguing with General 
Hackett. Dr. Beldone and 
Johnny’s father were friends; 
they’d gone through school 
together. When it became 
certain that Johnny had leu¬ 
kemia, his parents had taken 
him to Dr. Beldone, at the 
university in Albuquerque. 

Johnny remembered the 
doctor’s lean, dark-eyed face 
as he examined him. And 
then sitting in the examina¬ 
tion room, and overhearing 
Dr. Beldone talking to his fa¬ 
ther in the office next door: 

“It’s foolish for you to 
spend the rest of your sav¬ 
ings, Pete. The disease has 
gone too far. We could send 
him to one of the research 
centers on the coast, and 
they’ll try out some new 
treatments on him. But it 
won’t help. Not for long.” 

Johnny wasn’t supposed to 
hear that. The door between 
the examination room and 
Dr. Beldone’s office had been 
open only a crack. But it was 
enough for his keen ears. 

Johnny’s father sounded 
stunned. “But ... he looks 
fine. And he says he feels 
OK.” 

“I know.” Dr. Beldone’s 
voice sounded flat and weary. 
All its usual sparkle was 
gone. ‘‘The brutal truth, 
though, is that he’s got less 
than a year to live. The dis¬ 
ease is far advanced. Luckily, 
for most of that time he’ll feel 
perfectly fine. But towards 
the end-” 

“Those research centers,” 
Johnny’s father said, his 
voice starting to crack. “The 
scientists are always coming 
up with something new-” 

Johnny had never heard 
his father sound like that: 
like a kid who’d been caught 
stealing or something, beg¬ 
ging for a chance to escape 
without being punished. 


“We can send him to a re¬ 
search center,” Dr. Beldone 
said, slowly. “They’ll use him 
to learn more about the dis¬ 
ease. But don’t think for an 
instant that they or anybody 
else can cure leukemia, Pete. 
Not at this stage.” 

And then Johnny heard 
something he had never 
heard before in his whole 
life. His father was crying. 

That had been four months 
ago. 

Then the starship landed. 
Dr. Beldone showed up at 
Johnny’s house the next day. 
He had been “drafted” by the 
Army to serve as one of the 
scientists who would try to 
communicate with the strange 
visitors. 

“Take me with you!” John¬ 
ny shouted, loud enough to 
surprise himself. 

They were sitting around 
the table in their big, airy 
kitchen, having dinner to¬ 
gether. Johnny’s parents 
stared at him, startled. 

But Dr. Beldone broke into 
a slow grin. His lean face us¬ 
ually looked very serious; 
the grin made him seem 
much younger and more hu¬ 
man. “Why do you want to 
see the starship, Johnny?” 

“You saw pictures on TV,” 
his mother said. 

Johnny was so excited he 
could barely put the right 
words together. “They can do 
it—the guys in the ship— 
they must be way ahead of 
us in science and things. 
Right?” 

Dr. Beldone nodded. “They 
certainly know more about 
space travel than we do. They 
must be centuries ahead of 
us in that field.” 

“Then maybe they know 
more about medicine, too!” 

Johnny’s parents glanced at 
each other. Dr. Beldone’s grin 
faded into a long, thoughtful 
look. 

They talked far into the 
night. In the end, everyone 
agreed that Johnny could go 
along with Dr. Beldone. 


Everyone except General 
Hackett. 

They let Johnny share a 
tent with Dr. Beldone, there 
in the circular camp that the 
Army had set up around the 
starship. But the general 
wouldn’t let any “little kids” 
out near the ship itself. 

Dr. Beldone sat on his bunk, 
looking tired and upset, at the 
end of a long, hot day. Johnny 
was stretched out on his own 
bunk, next to the doctor’s. 

“Johnny,” he said wearily, 
“it’s a lot worse than I 
thought. The big problem 
isn’t the Army or even Gen¬ 
eral Hackett. It’s the aliens 
themselves.” 

“Aliens?” Johnny asked. 

“The men from the star- 
ship. They look human, but 
they don’t act human. Not at 
all. They don’t even talk to 
us.” 

“Huh?” 

“I was out there today, and 
it was just like the last two 
days. They just appear— 
poof I —exactly at high noon. 
They stand around outside 
the ship for a few minutes, 
and then they pop back in¬ 
side. There were six of us 
trying to talk to them today. 
They didn’t pay any attention 
to us at all. In fact, it seemed 
to me that they weren’t even 
looking at us. It’s as if they 
didn’t know we were there!” 

SO NOW JOHNNY PACED 
nervously in front of General 
Hackett’s van, while the blaz¬ 
ing sun climbed toward high 
noon. Johnny saw that his 
shadow was getting shorter. 
The starship shimmered and 
glowed out in the distance, 
still surrounded by Army 
troops and guns. 

The van door suddenly 
swung open and Dr. Beldone 
called, “Johnny, come on in 
here.” 

Johnny raced for the door 
and cleared the steps leading 
up to it in one jump. Inside, 
the air conditioning 
(Continued on page 55) 
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It was crazy to expect it, but the blind boy had to drive that car. 


the bridge. The front tires hit the bump 
and stopped. 

“Are we centered?" Tim asked. “If I 
give it some gas, will we go straight onto 
the bridge?” 

David scrambled around in the seat, 
viewing the bridge from different angles. 
“Yes. You’re right on it. Right in the 
center.” 

Tim revved up the engine and began 
to slip the clutch slowly. The car strained 
against the edge of the bridge. Then sud¬ 
denly the front tires went up and the car 
lurched forward. 

“Stop!” David shouted, but Tim had 
already stopped. 

The rear tires came up more easily, 
and they were on the bridge. Tim could 
feel it sway and vibrate as the water 
battered its substructure and made the 
steel cables sing like guitar strings. 

He rode the clutch until he could 
smell the pressure plate heating up, 
creeping forward so slowly that the 
movement was barely noticeable, and 
David kept the directions coming. “Right 
... right... left... right...” 

The car moved into the water. Tim 
felt the steering get lighter and he heard 
the water boil around the tires and 
through the suspension. He was concen¬ 
trating too hard to be frightened now. 

“Stop!” David suddenly shouted. “I 
can’t see the bridge in front of us! I can’t 
see through the water!” 

“Can you see the bridge on the other 
side of the water?” Tim asked after he 
had stopped. 

“Yes.” 

“The bridge is straight just like that 
all the way across. Can you guide us 
by looking that far ahead?” 

There were a few moments of silence 
while David looked and thought. “Yes,” 
he said finally. “I think I can do that.” 

“Good,” Tim said as he coaxed the car 
forward through the water again, but he 
was more tense now than ever. An error 
of two feet in either direction, and they 
would be off the bridge. If that happened, 
they would die in the treacherous water 
of the Patawa. 

“Right,” David said, “right... left...” 

Suddenly their progress stopped. Tim 
felt the trouble through the steering 
column. They hit an obstruction with the 
right front tire. He reversed and tried 
rolling forward again, but again they hit 
the obstruction, and the car stopped. 

David couldn’t see anything. Whatever 
had stopped them was hidden below the 
turbulent water. 

Tim considered backing up again and 
trying to ram their way over the obstruc¬ 
tion, but as quickly as he had had the 
idea he dismissed it as being dangerously 
foolish. 

He opened the car door and stepped 
into the icy water. With his bare feet he 
could feel the rough planks quivering as 


they strained against the swift current. 
Shutting the door and then holding onto 
the open window, he began to work his 
way around to the front of the car. At 
the fender he dug the tips of his fingers 
into the crack between the fender and 
hood and pressed his weight against the 
car, sidestepping and feeling his way 
across the rough boards until he felt the 
warmth of the left headlight. 

The current was determined to take 
his feet out from under him, but Tim was 
just as determined not to let that happen. 
Fortunately, the grille of the old Chevro¬ 
let offered good handholds, and he was 
able to keep his footing as he inched 
across the front of the car. The engine 
was idling, and the heat from the radia¬ 
tor felt comforting against the numbing 
cold of the water. 

He had almost reached the right head¬ 
light when his left foot went through 
a hole in the bridge. A center plank had 
snapped under the force of the water, 
and Tim felt the sharp, burning pain as 
the splintered edge of the wood peeled 
the flesh from his ankle to his knee. In 
an instant he was sitting in the frigid 
water and clinging to the front bumper, 
his leg extending through and below the 
bridge. 

The water washed over him and tried 
to tear him from his grip. The back edge 
of the bumper cut into his fingers. If he 
lost his hold, the water would whip him 
sideways, and the force would snap his 
leg like a toothpick. 

Against the current and straining ev¬ 
ery muscle in his body, he worked his 
right foot back under him and somehow 
managed to stand up, pulling his left leg 
up out of the hole and feeling the jagged 
wood cut into the muscle again. 

“Are you OK?” came David’s voice in 
front of him. When he had seen Tim 
disappear in front of the car, he had 
crawled out the window and onto the 
hood. 

“Yeah, I think so,” said Tim, spitting 
out a mouthful of the muddy water. 

“I thought you were gone. I thought 
you were dead for sure,” said David. 

Tim got beside the right front tire and 
began to feel around the front of it with 
his foot. The nails of a long two-by-12 
had pulled out and the board was stick¬ 
ing up. Its end met the tire just under 
the bumper. 

The tire would never have rolled over 
it. If Tim had tried to ram it, the board 
might have broken, and the wheel would 
have slipped down into the hole, and 
they would have been stuck, finished. 

Tim put both feet on top of the board, 
and his weight pushed it down into place. 
But when he stepped off it, it sprang up 
again. Once more he pushed it down and 
this time jumped on it, hoping the nails 


would stick into the wood long enough 
to hold it until he could move the car 
forward. But when he moved his feet, 
it came up. 

Somehow he would have to hold that 
board down until the tire was on top of 
it. Then the weight of the car would 
mash it into place. 

The car hadn’t reached the center of 
the bridge yet, so it was still sloping 
downward toward the bottom of the 
sag. If the emergency brake was re¬ 
leased, it should roll forward by itself. 

“David,” he said, “get back inside, 
and when I holler, let off the emergency 
brake. When I tell you to stop, pull the 
brake back on. If the car will roll forward 
about two feet, we’ll be all right.” 

David crawled across the hood and 
back through the window. Tim got both 
feet on the board and held it down. 
Hooking his hands under the bumper, 
he lifted up on the front of the car, 
doubling his weight on the board and 
making his footing more secure in the 
current. 

“OK!” he shouted over the din of the 
river, “let it off!” 

Tim heard the spring on the emer¬ 
gency brake creak as the tension was 
released, but the car didn’t roll. Leaning 
backward, he increased his strain on the 
bumper until he felt the muscles in his 
back would rupture. 

Slowly the car began to creep for¬ 
ward. He was pulling it. Inches and then 
a foot. He stepped backward and pulled 
some more until he was sure the tire 
was on the board. Then suddenly the car 
began rolling on its own, coming right 
at him. 

“Stop!” he shouted to David. 

He heard the spring tighten, and the 
car stopped—a few inches away from 
crushing his feet. He tried David’s meth¬ 
od of getting back into the car—crawling 
over the hood and bafck in through the 
window. It was, he admitted to himself, 
much easier than fighting the current. 

Again they started forward across the 
bridge, inching their way through the 
water, with only Tim’s delicate touch on 
the steering wheel and David’s direc¬ 
tions keeping them from running off the 
edge. “Left,” said David. “Right . . . left 
. . . straight . . 

Finally the car came out of the water, 
and they neared the end of the bridge. 
Once again David shouted, “Stop! 
There’s a big rut at the end of the bridge 
where the gravel’s been washed away,” 
he explained. 

This time they both got out of the 
car, and David led Tim to the end of the 
bridge. Tim walked down into the rut, 
across it, from one end of it to the other, 
inspecting it with his cold, 
(Continued on page 66) 


‘7 see lights /” David shouted. He opened the door and ran toward them, waving his arms wildly. 
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By ESTER HAUSER LAURENCE 


I f you have worked with clay, 
you have some idea of what 
bread sculpture is like. It’s an 
easy and amusing way to make 
great table decorations for 
events like this month’s Cub 
Scout Blue-and-Gold dinner. 
And when you’re finished, you 
can eat your work of art! 

First you have to mix the 
dough. (This recipe makes one 
very large sculpture or two 
loaf-of-bread size sculptures.) 

Put two cups warm water 
(not hot, not cold) in a big bowl. 
Stir in one tablespoon sugar. 
Sprinkle two packages dry 
yeast over the top; stir it in. 

Let the mixture stand five 
minutes or until it gets foamy 
and puffy. Now add IV 2 tea¬ 
spoons salt and two table¬ 
spoons cooking oil. Stir in five 
cups of flour, a cup at a time. 

Spread one-half cup flour on 
your breadboard or tabletop. 
Dump the dough out on the 
floured surface. 

Knead the dough. Kneading 
is not complicated. You simply 
fold and push the dough. Sprin¬ 
kle flour on top of the dough 
and put some on your hands, 
too. Now work the dough gen¬ 
tly, pushing and folding. Don't 
pound, beat or tear it. Use the 
heels of your hands and put 
your whole body into it, but 
make your actions slow and 
firm. If the dough sticks to your 
hands or to the board, use a lit¬ 
tle more flour. (But don’t use 
more than 6 V 2 cups for the 
entire recipe.) 

The dough is ready when 
it does not stick to your hands 
or the board any more. It will 
be smooth and elastic. This 
should take 8-10 minutes. 

Now let the dough rise. 
Round it up into a ball. Put the 
ball into a large, clean, greased 
bowl and turn it over once to 
grease all sides. Cover the bowl 
with plastic wrap or a clean 


kitchen towel and set it in a 
warm place. As soon as the 
dough grows to twice its original 
size, it’s ready. (This should take 
30 minutes to one hour.) 

Now make your sculpture. 
Put the dough out on a floured 
board. Press it to squeeze out 
the air. Work with the dough as 
you would with clay. As bread 
rises, it grows higher and fatter. 
So make your bread-dough de¬ 
signs skinnier than you want 
them to be after they are baked. 
You may want to draw your de¬ 
sign on paper first. 

Cut the dough into pieces to 
make the parts of your design. 
Roll the dough between your 
hands to make the shapes you 
like. If you need to fasten two 
pieces together, a little water 
will work like glue. Just dip 
your finger in water and apply 
lightly. 

You may want to use half of 
the dough for a background to 
build a picture on. Roll it out 
with a rolling pin to make it 
flat. Then water-glue the pieces 
to the background. 

Bake the sculpture. Put the 
sculpture into a preheated 375° 
oven and bake 10 minutes. Then 
brush the sculpture with plain 
water or with a mixture of one 
egg white and one tablespoon 
water. If you want to color your 
sculpture, add liquid food color¬ 
ing to this mixture. Don't take 
your sculpture out of the oven 
and let it cool when you brush 
it. Pull out the oven shelf a little 
way and do the job quickly. 
Close the oven and turn the 
heat down to 350 degrees. Bake 
another 10 minutes, then brush 
again. Now bake 20 minutes 
more or until the sculpture is 
firm and crusty and brown on 
the bottom. 

When you take the sculpture 
out of the oven, brush it lightly 
once more with cooking 
oil. W 
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Blind Man’s Bluff 

■^(Continued from page35) 

numbed feet. It was about two 
feet wide, a foot deep, and ex¬ 
tended all the way across the 
road. 

Back in the car, David di¬ 
rected them to within a few 
feet of the rut. Tim stopped the 
car again and turned to Linda 
in the back seat. 

“Linda,” he said, “can you 
hear me?” 

Her voice was weak, but she 
answered. “Yes.” 

“There’s going to be a big 
bump. It’s going to jolt the car 
pretty hard. Do you think you 
can stand it?” 

“I think so,” she said, almost 
in a whisper. 

“David will be beside you to 
keep you from falling off the 
seat. He won’t let anything hap¬ 
pen to you.” 

“I know,” she said. 

David sat on the floor in the 
back, his hands holding his sis¬ 
ter firmly. 

Tim took a deep breath. This 
was it. If they made it across 
the rut, they were home free. 
Never during the entire night 
had he wished for his vision 
as badly as he did now. 

“Hang on,” he said to David. 
“Here we go!” 

He revved the engine, slipped 
the clutch, and then let it all 
the way out. The rear tires spun 
and squealed on the slick 
wooden planks, and the car 
leaped forward. 

Tim’s grip was like a vise on 
the steering wheel. At all 
costs, he had to keep the 
wheels straight. 

The accelerator was almost 
on the floor. The old car began 
bucking and lurching even be¬ 
fore it hit the gully, and when 
the front tires slammed into the 
rut, Tim thought the springs 
would break. 

He felt the car sway as the 
front wheels banged up out of 
the rut and the rear wheels 
plunged in, and he knew he 
was losing control. The car 
seemed to be sliding to the 
right. He jerked the wheel to 
the left. There was another ter¬ 
rific jolt as the rear tires were 
driven up into the fender wells, 
and he felt the car lurch in the 
opposite direction. 

He braked, and the car slid 
to a stop in the gravel and mud. 
“Are you all right back there?” 
he asked. 

“Linda, are you OK?” he 
heard David ask. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“We’re OK,” David said, his 
voice jubilant, “and we’re 
across the river!” 

“Yeah, but we’re sideways in 
the road, aren’t we?” said Tim. 

“No,” countered David, ex¬ 
citement still rising in his 


voice. “We’re right in the mid¬ 
dle, pointing straight down the 
road. It’s perfect, Tim! Per¬ 
fect!” He scrambled over the 
seat into the front. “It’s per¬ 
fect,” he repeated. “We’ve made 
it! You got us across!” 

For a second what David said 
had little meaning to Tim, and 
then it began to sink in, and he 
realized they had indeed made 
it. “We’re across! We’re really 
across!” he said in amazement. 
“I didn’t think we could do it. I 
really didn’t.” And he began to 
laugh. 

David was laughing, too, 
and pounding on the dash with 
his fists in his excitement and 
relief. He slugged Tim on the 
shoulder, and Tim reached over 
and gave his mop head a friend¬ 
ly jerk. 

Then, at the same time, they 
both stopped laughing. They 
weren’t through yet. They still 
had to get Linda to the hospi¬ 
tal. Tim put the car in gear. 

“Left . . . right . . . right . . . 
left . . said David. 

Thirty minutes later David 
yelled “Stop!” for the last time. 
“Car lights!” he exclaimed. “I 
see car lights!” He opened the 
door and ran down the road to¬ 
ward the lights, yelling and 
waving his arms. 

LINDA’S AND DAVID’S 
PARENTS had rushed to the 
hospital in the dark hours of 
early morning. Mrs. Epperson 
had been frantic, but she almost 
crushed Tim when she hugged 
him. Mr. Epperson shook his 
hand and thanked him repeat¬ 
edly for his “unbelievable act 
of courage.” Then their foot¬ 
steps faded into silence down 
the hallway as they walked to 
the waiting room outside of 
surgery. 

Tim sat by himself in the 
larger waiting room at the en¬ 
trance to the hospital. He wait¬ 
ed for Ben. He was tired, ex¬ 
hausted. He had never been so 
physically beaten in his entire 
life—but he felt good, too. The 
nurses had treated his leg and 
bandaged it, and the pain was 
gone. He felt like dozing off in 
the chair, but he didn’t. He 


wanted to be awake when Doc 
Gulley brought news of Linda. 

He heard the hospital door 
swing slowly open, and then he 
heard Ben’s lumbering steps on 
the tile floor. 

“You all right, Tim?” came 
his brother’s strong voice. 

“Yeah, I’m fine.” 

“What about your leg?” 

“Just scratched. It’s OK.” 

Ben sat down in the chair be¬ 
side him. “Sheriff Owens told 
me what you did. I’ve never 
heard of anything so amazing.'” 

“It wasn’t that big a deal,” 
said Tim. “It just had to be 
done. There was no other way!” 

Ben didn’t say anything else. 
He just put his big, rough hand 
on Tim’s shoulder. That said 
more than words. He was proud 
of his kid brother. 

Together they waited, until, 
finally, Doc Gulley’s hard-soled 
shoes came tapping down the 
hall toward them. 

“How is she?” Tim asked. 

“Fine,” replied Doc Gulley, 
“thanks to you. She’ll be up on 
crutches in about a week. But 
I don’t know what her condi¬ 
tion would be if you hadn’t got¬ 
ten her in here when you did.” 

“Let’s go home,” Tim said to 
Ben. “I’m bushed.” 

“Tim, about your eyes. I’ve 
made arrangements with a 
team of specialists at the Med¬ 
ical Center in Little Rock,” said 
Doc Gulley. “There’ll be a lot 
of tests, but they’ll know what 
your chances are for regaining 
your sight. They will be expect¬ 
ing you Monday morning.” 

Tim was holding Ben’s arm, 
walking to the door. He stopped. 
“They’ll really be able to tell 
me?” 

“Yes,” said Doc Gulley. 
“They’re the best around.” 

“Good,” said Tim thought¬ 
fully. “Whatever the outcome, 

I want to know. If I’m able to 
see again, that’ll be the greatest 
thing in the world. And if I 
can’t, then I’ve got a lot to learn 
about being blind.” 

The sun was shining when he 
and Ben walked out of the hos¬ 
pital, and it felt warm against 
the chill of morning. Tim 
felt good just to be alive. 
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